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EDITORIAL 





SCHOOL GRADES AND MENTAL HEALTH 


In the 1938 Commonwealth Fund report on mental health and 
education “grades and promotions” headed the list of serious school 
handicaps to mental health—along with recitations, home work, ex- 
aminations, and marks. They were declared to be “as upsetting to 
emotional life” as they were unproductive educationally. 

There has been some improvement, unquestionably, in the years 
that have passed since this report appeared, but certainly these old out- 
of-date practices are still with us—and they are a menace. Educators 
and laymen are more and more concerned, however. It is significant 
that one of the best attended educational meetings at Atlantic City in 
February was one on the very last day of the convention, when the dis- 
cussion had to do with school grades, promotion methods, and ways of 
reporting to parents. 

The problem of “promotion” involves countless anxieties on the 
part of children, parents, and teachers—whether we use “midyear 
entrance periods,” midyear promotions, double-promotion for the 
“bright” children, heavy doses of failure, or whatever device we hit 
upon. The marking system is especially obnoxious—whether we use 
percentages, letter grades, or just “pass” and “fail.” More and more 
school systems are finding it desirable (as long as there is the anachron- 
ism of “promotion’”’) to use the automatic plan whereby most children 
pass on from grade to grade. A few communities have had the cour- 
age and foresight to abolish, at least for the early childhood years, the 
outworn scheme of first grade, second grade, etc. People in these com- 
munities have come to realize that the whole “grade” system was based 
on a narrow type of schooling insufficient for modern living; that some 
thing else is needed when the school’s function is recognized as having 
to do with the all-round development of children and youth in a mod- 
ern society. 
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WHAT ABOUT CURRENT PRACTICES IN GRADING, 
PROMOTING, AND REPORTING TO PARENTS? 


BY 


FRED E. HARRIS 





At a recent largely attended national educational conference Dr. Harris, who is professor of 


elementary education at the University of Kentucky, led a lengthy and exciting panel discussion 


on a topic of immediate and pressing importance to parents and teachers—that of school grades, 


promotion methods, and ways of reporting. Contemporary attacks on schools and public education 


enerally give special point to what Professor Harris has to say. 
g YB pe P y 


This article is adapted in part 


from the author’s booklet “Three Persistent Educational Problems: Grading, Promoting, and 


Reporting to Parents,” 


University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


available through the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, 





HE verbal “snapshot” of the fourth- 

grade classroom looked something like 
this: 

Teacher: You may read next, Mary. 

Mary: (Reads next paragraph—not 
too successfully) 

Teacher: Now you can do better than 
that! 

Mary: Shall I read it again? 

Teacher: Yes, for I'd like you to have 
as nice a report as possible. It’s import- 
ant that we learn to read well, you know. 


Mary read again and the teacher re- 


corded her grade in the grade book on her 
desk. 


read at the direction of the teacher. 


Mary sat down and another child 
An- 
ether grade was recorded and the process 
continued. 

This brief glance into a particular 
classroom leaves many questions unan- 


swered: 


1. Are children always evaluated on 
(A re- 
cent University of Kentucky survey of 


the basis of oral reading alone? 


elementary school teachers in one re- 
tarded school system of 3,000 children 
indicated that more than 50 per cent of 
the teachers used oral reading alone as a 
basis for evaluating pupil progress.) 
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2. Did the children in this classroom 


thoroughly understand the evaluation 
techniques that were being used? 

3. Was the technique adequate in terms 
of good methodology? 

4. Did the experience contribute to the 
child’s interest in reading? 

§. Who really decided that “you can 
do better than that”? 

6. Who really believed that “it’s im- 
portant that we learn to read well’’? 

7. Why was a grade recorded? 

8. In what form was it recorded? 

9. For what purpose was the grade re- 
corded? 

10. To whom and for whose benefit 
was Mary reading? 

11. Are most of the experiences of 
children in this classroom as restricted 
in nature as this one? 

I was an invited visitor in the class- 
room. It was reported that this class- 
room had more biting of fingernails, more 
enuresis, more nausea, and more spontan- 
eous crying among the children than any 
other four or five classrooms in the 


There 


among those responsible for the situation, 


school. was general concern 








including the teacher. Continuing my 
visit, I noted that (a) slow learners were 
seated in a group; (b) control was “per- 
fect”; (c) grades were regularly re- 
corded; (d) the “best” work of the chil- 
dren was prominently displayed; (e) 
charts on the wall showed competitive 
advantages of certain children and dis- 
advantages of others; (f) leadership roles 
were assumed only by the “good” chil- 
dren; and (g) the fifth grade was often 
mentioned, usually in the sense that pro- 
motion would be a reward. 


The Concerns of Adults 


The classroom situation just described 
represents one kind of response to the 
demands of adults. Everyone seems to 
agree that it is the proper concern of 
adults that children should learn, grow, 


The choice of one of the 


three major words sometimes indicates 


or mature. 


three different positions with respect to 
the education of children. “Learn” may 
imply mastery of subject matter, atti- 
tudes, and values that our adult society 


has found to be valid 


“Grow” sometimes indicates 


and useful. 
a laissez- 
faire approach. ‘‘Mature” has connota- 
tions of full development consistent with 
the potentialities of the individual and of 
the needs of the group of which he is a 
member. 

The concerns of adults for the devel- 


opment of children are related to curric- 


ulum, evaluation techniques, methods of 


teaching, and objectives of education. 
We have been sure, for example, that 
children should learn to read, and we are 
still sure of that fact. We were sure that 
we should teach the child to read. At 
first our overemphasis upon “teach” 
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caused us to forget that it is the child 
who learns. Then we emphasized learn- 
ing—largely to see what we could do to 
the child (rewards versus punishments, 
etc.) to make him learn (as measured by 
achievement tests) that which we adults 
thought he should learn (objectives). 

It is doubtful whether adults can with 
impunity invade the worlds of children, 
even though they may be armed with 
hundreds of tricks of teaching, telling 
and testing. 

The overwhelming emphasis upon get- 
ting the child to learn what we want him 
to know (‘for sure”) has produced a 
host of studies on rewards (A’s?) and 
punishments (F’s?), laws of learning, 
transfer of training, goals seeking be- 
havior and motivation, and miscellaneous 
hypotheses. We have tended to study the 
child’s learning processes to get him to do 
more successfully what we're sure we're 
But 


we haven’t succeeded well enough to sat- 


going to “make” him do anyhow. 


isfy ourselves and as adults; we are now 


concerned about what we are doing to 


children. 


Professional Jigsaw Puzzles 


In our attempts to accelerate the learn- 
ing of the common essentials we have 
twisted, turned, pivoted, and reversed 
our school organization and general pro- 
cedures. 

We have tried homogenous grouping; 
contract plans; the Dalton plan; the 
Winnetka plan; achievement grouping; 
summer school; tutors’ services; mid-year 
promotions; departmentalization; double 
promotion; “special” rooms; “special” 
clinics; “special” teachers; “special” su- 
pervisors. 
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We adopted the Herbartian techniques 
and the Morrison plan. We have stand- 
ardized methods of teaching spelling, 
arithmetic, and handwriting. Reading 
programs were developmental or heretical 
—not ideally or theoretically, of course, 
but practically, at least. 

Under 


current pressures we may go even fur- 
ther. 


The trend has not stopped. 


Lacking an approach to teaching 
and learning that will produce an organic 
philosophic whole that can be defended 
we may, under attack, tend to share our 
pieces of silver with anyone having a 
One of the 
many current answers is phonics-for-all, 


quick answer for us to use. 


at-once, and in-full-measure, regardless 
of the price in vision, later development 


in reading, or mental health. 


Anxiety at Wholesale Rates 


Our adjustments on the technician 
level having failed as we attempt to get 
the learning process to run smoothly 
within our traditional concepts, we have, 
like the animal in the maze, accelerated 
our random reactions to the point that 
sometimes 


our educational behavior is 


characterized by hysteria. Here is an 
over-simplified version of the hit-and- 
miss, hide-and-seek approach that has 
characterized our movements: 

Problem: Parents want the school to 
child before he is 


enough to participate in the usual school 


accept the mature 


program. 


Solution: Use mid-year entrance per- 
iods so that the child will not need to 
wait an entire year to enter school if his 
birthday occurs too late for him to enter 
school in the fall. 


Problem: Schools cannot handle mid- 
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Pattern is not successful 
enough to warrant support. 


year entrants. 


Solution: Let the children enter school 
in the fall before they are ready—under 
six. 

Problem: Children fail. 

Solution: Mid-year promotions so that 
the children fail for only one-half year. 

Problem: Range of ability within the 
groups is still too great. 

Solution: Double-promote the “bright” 
ones. 

Problem: Differences are partially 
modified but not enough to solve the 
problem of differences—slow ones “pile 
up” within the grades. 

Solution: Homogencous grouping on 
the basis of ability. 

Problem: Some children excel in arith- 
metic or other subjects although they are 
of the same intelligence level. 

Solution: Departmentalization. 

Problem: Some still do not learn what 
we want them to learn. 

Final Solution: Let them drop out of 
school. Then we'll study the drop-outs! 

This problem-solution account shows 
the bound and rebound approach that has 
marked the attempts of schools to solve 
their problems. It is not unusual to see 
school faculties rediscover one of these 
golden answers or to see them discard the 


same answers a few years later. No one 


has yet studied this cycle to see exactly 


how it operates. 

Some writers, sensing the disorder in 
our educational house and responding in 
kind to the high pitch of public anxiety, 
have risen to extraordinary heights in 
Like 


the ill-tempered farmer who beats his 


their attacks on public education. 


underfed, overloaded, and overworked 
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horse for not pulling a proper share of 
the load, these writers are now castigat- 
ing the schools. They are prescribing a 
certain cure for education in our public 
schools: Retreat from change. With 
respect to grading, the prescription is for 
more rigid undifferentiated standards. 
With respect to reporting, the prescrip- 
tion is for the “good old” ABC’s or the 
numerical report that shows competitive 
advantage. 

This ridiculous situation in which the 
body of society is trying to disengage its 
educational arm might be classified as 
only a minor tragedy if children were 
not so vitally involved. For them the 


furor may be reduced to three questions. 
Schools Grow, Too 


Three questions which may have un- 
friendly connotations and which have 
tremendous status implication are: 

What is your grade? 

Have your parents signed this card? 

Did you pass? 

The situations back of these questions 
tell the story of the level of development 
of the school. And the level of develop- 
ment of the schools determines, to a large 
degree, how they grade, how they classify 
children, and how they report to parents. 
Change in level of development tends to 
complicate the picture. 

Not all schools follow the same pattern 
of development, of course. All systems 
do change, however. Consider grading 
practices, for example. 


We shall start with the grading system 


that uses numbers exclusively. “Passing” 


numbers usually included those from 75 
to 100, although some schools changed 


the lower figure. The theoretical range 


was from 0 to 100 and a percentage con- 
notation was usually involved. Promo- 
tion practices were rigid enough to sup- 
ply the third grade with an unusual 
proportion of “great big” boys and girls. 
Reporting practices were routine and the 
records kept by the teachers were all nu- 
merical. 

But teachers began to learn about test- 
ing. They learned that many of their old 
They 
learned about sampling and_ bell-shaped 


curves. 


tests were invalid and not reliable. 


The first response was to keep 
the numerical system but to place each 
group on a normal curve distribution, 
They soon found, however, that the mea- 
suring instruments available to them 
were not precise enough to allow this. 
Besides, what was being learned about 
sampling made such procedures impos- 
sible. All things considered, it is likely 
that the testing movement did more than 
either a refined concept of democracy or 
increased knowledge of child develop- 
ment to modify numerical patterns of 
grading. 

Perhaps it is significant that the two 
major remaining groups clinging to out- 
moded and invalid numerical grades prob- 
ably are (a) public school personnel who 
have not studied the problem carefully in 
the past quarter of a century, and (b) 
college and university faculty members 
whose understandings may include few 
or none related to professional education. 
Of course, many in both of these groups 
convert the numerical grades into letter 
grades. 

Most schools started using letter grades 
after discarding the numerical pattern. 
The most common form included A, B, 
C, D, and some grade that stood for 


failure. This plan made grading more 
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simple, for the nice art of discriminatin 
P g 


between two number values was no 


longer necessary. Even so it was often 
difficult to justify the use of one letter 
grade when another would have been so 
much “easier” to use. Then, too, justi- 
fying one at all was sometimes difficult. 
Moreover, teachers often felt a need to 
tell the parents more than a letter grade 
could convey. 

So check lists were developed—all 
kinds of check Some 
dropped the letter grades. 


lists. schools 
Others re- 
fused to tell the parents about the letter 
grades but recorded them in an official 
register. The parents saw only the check 
lists. The amount of teacher time and 
taxpayers’ money wasted in secreting 
letter grades the way a squirrel secretes 
acorns has not been determined. 

Check lists proved to have the same 
major weakness as other forms of report- 


They often 


failed to communicate sufficient meaning 


ing previously developed. 


a basis for effective home- 
The 


proved to be more burdensome to the 


to serve as 


school _ relations. letter 


report 
teacher but usually more effective than 
other forms previously used. In some 
cases, however, they began to sound so 
much alike that the repetition was evi- 
dent. The type of evidence needed for 
a letter could be gathered effectively 
only by the more professionally mature 
teachers. 


Teachers have always held some kind 


of conference with some of the parents. 


The use of the conference as a specialized 
professional procedure has been most 
highly developed by those school systems 
that are highly developed in other re- 
that the 


spects. School systems use 
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conference as a specialized professional 
procedure certainly are not likely to be 
regressing to a numerical grading pat- 
tern. 

Schools do not safely change by whim 
or caprice from one system of grading to 
another. Unless they have developed in 
several other ways, they change grading 
systems only with some degree of risk. 
Unless schools balance their growth in all 
major areas, the traditional symptoms of 
discontent among faculty, children, and 
Some of 
the other areas to be checked for balance 


are curriculum, objectives, methods, con- 


parents become overwhelming. 


cepts of child development, materials, 
and promoting and reporting practices. 
Change, without balance in all major 
areas of development, has led to the 
Schools 
that try to be modern with real growth 
do so with peril. 


charge of “fadism” in schools. 


The ABC’s of Grading 


clinic for a 
There 


she experienced the usual-x-rays, blood 


A teacher went to a 


thorough physical examination. 


counts, reflex checks, allergy analyses, 
and endless interrogation. When the ex- 
amination was completed, she inquired, 
“What is the answer, Doctor?” 

And the doctor replied, ‘Miss Jones, 
your grade is B.” 

The cémplexities of reading are hardly 
more comprehensible than the physical 
Yet 


teachers of reading (and other subjects) 


functions examined by the doctor. 


presume to reduce both the process and 
the individual to a letter or other symbol 
grade as often as required. 

The teacher faces problems of mass 


diagnosis, mass teaching, and mass evalu- 





ation from which the doctor in the story 
To help handle 


the weight of mass action, some question- 


is comparatively free. 


able practices have developed that need to 
be re-examined. 

A grade or symbol may have many 
meanings. It may mean the general rank 
in a group on a competitive test; a com- 
promise between the demands of an ad- 
ministrator or supervisor on the one hand 
and the child and his parents on the 
other; that the parent of the child is in 
a particular social or political class or 
position; that the teacher is “covering 
up” poor teaching; that most of the 
school program is poorly planned; that 
an adult (or a combination of adults) is 
attempting to control a child or youth 
by using symbols that have a “loaded” 
value—cultural that a 
healthy or unhealthy relationship exists 
between the student and ‘eacher; that an 
honest application of a grading system 


“gimmicks”; 


has been made; that a more complete 


evaluation of the 


evaded. 


The exact meaning of a given grade 


individual is being 


depends upon the level of development of 
the school system and of the teacher in- 
volved. 

Good grading practices really evolve 
Here 
the child is thoroughly involved. He 


into good evaluation techniques. 


considers his role, his goals, his corttribu- 
tion, and his growth. It is only as he 
gains an increasingly accurate perspective 
of himself that his role in the learning 
process becomes clear. 

Standards in grading systems still pre- 
sent a problem. This is especially true of 
rigid, inflexible standards. Substitution 


of real academic standards involving de- 
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fining problems, formulating hypotheses, 
weighing evidence, summarizing data, 
drawing valid conclusions, and defining 
the relationships of the conclusions to 
larger and more basic principles helps to 
convert the more artificial standards into 
process-type evaluation. Holding rigidly 
to artificial standards is a poor substitute 
for better teaching that involves better 
and a greater variety of teaching meth- 
ods; more appropriate curriculums; more 
comprehensive objectives; better organ- 
ization of content materials; a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of the child. 
There is less emphasis upon competi- 
tion in modern systems of evaluation. 
Competition means little for the child 
who always loses or for the one who al- 
ways wins. The effects of competition 
for either child may be damaging, how- 
ever; neither gains an adequate concept 
of self. 


operative 


Most classroom living is a co- 
venture if it is successful. 
Unequal competitive advantages produce 
a poor atmosphere for cooperation. 

Most grades are arrived at through 
some kind of testing procedure. Usually 


the 


ability and validity of which are open to 


these are teacher-made tests, reli- 


question. Also, few tests are used as 
Norms are often 
especially 


from inadequate or too diverse a popu- 


teaching materials. 


questionable, when derived 


lation. Testing procedures might well 
be supplanted in part, at least, by more 
effective teaching. 

Good grading practices have certain 
characteristics. They are worked out 
cooperatively by all who are concerned 
with them; may never require that evalu- 
ation be reduced to symbols; provide for 


pupil participation according to the level 
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of development of the pupil; involve a 
wide variety of procedures—they are not 
stereotyped; are essentially positive in 
nature; involve the use of value judg- 
ments arrived at in a democratic atmos- 
phere; do not emphasize formulas or 
distributions; are openly used and openly 
arrived at—there is no secret keeping of 
“grades”; involve a minimum of clerical 
records (when proper data are collected, 
there is probably no need for records of 
elementary school grades) ; are not neces- 
sarily tied to a rigid schedule; accurately 
reflect all of the values of the school; 
emphasize the total development of the 
child; except for value judgments, in- 
volve only validated scores and marks; 
provide for individual differences with- 
out emphasizing them; and do not in- 
volve the use of fear or threats. 


Classified, with Distinction 


Often we hear phrases such as “passed, 
we hear 
It would be 
with dis- 
Yet the trend, at least, in the 
elementary school, is toward classification 


with distinction.” Sometimes 
“failed, with prejudice.” 


ridiculous to say “‘classified, 


tinction.’ 


of children and away from passing and 
failing. 

Repetition of grades has not proved 
to be successful in terms of increases in 
factual information.* Sometimes, 
though, there is justification for extend- 
ing the period of work in an area (as the 
primary unit) to allow time for the child 
to mature, 

Often teachers express concern about 
passing a child who does not meet the 
academic standards for the next grade. 


* Walter S. Monroe 
Educational Research 


(ed.), Encyclopedia of 
New York, The Macmil- 
Jan Company, 1950, p. 1123. 
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Even though the failure to meet stand- 
ards may be due to sufficient reason, 
there is always the “teacher next year.” 


Here, again, it is not a matter of failure 
on the part of the child. It is a failure 
on the part of the adults involved to 
work toward a common understanding 
of the expectancies of various levels of 
maturity. If the goals are not widely 
shared, there is no defense for the child. 

Homogeneous grouping to reduce re- 
tardation has been a favorite procedure 
for years, but the emphasis is almost en- 
Schools hav- 
ing only subject matter objectives might 


tirely upon subject matter. 


as well use homogeneous grouping as 
any other procedure. When, however, 
faculties become concerned about the in- 
tegrity of the individual, general demo- 
cratic values, personal worth, the child’s 
concept of self, personality orientation, 
and related factors, they find homogene- 
ous grouping to be inconsistent with their 
total value system. 

Departmentalization is less an issue in 
the elementary schools than formerly. 
Probably no school has recently worked 
its way into departmentalization in the 
elementary school through a process in- 
volving child study, parent consultation, 
curriculum study, and a study of educa- 
tional methodology. On the other hand, 
that 
caught in. scientific and pseudo-scientific 


many elementary schools were 
movements that preceded the progressive 
education movement developed depart- 
mentalization and have never quite freed 
themselves from it. No growing school is 
now likely to adopt departmentalization. 
No severely retarded school is ridding 
itself of departmentalization. 


Departmentalization is basically in- 





tended to make an area of subject matter 
the focal point of school organization. 
When the objectives of the school become 
too broad to encompass such organiza- 
tion, the school usually rids itself of de- 
partmentalization. 

There is really little reason for the 
tremendous emphasis which we now place 
upon promotion and retention. By un- 
reasonable and continuing emphasis on 
these two factors, we verify the fact that 
we are operating in a philosophic vacuum 
that leaves us no alternative but to fail 
the child when we have failed in getting 
him to learn what we want him to learn. 
Contrariwise, he who learns (and con- 
forms) does, by our decree, become vale- 
dictorian, salutatorian, recipient of the 
citizenship award, and crowned “most 
likely to succeed.” 


Ring One Long and Two Shorts 


Substituting a symbolic numerical or 
letter grading system in reports to par- 
ents for full and complete communica- 
tion regarding total development of the 
child is like substituting the ring of the 
old party-line telephone for a complete 
conversation. In some cases, however, 
teachers are not too adept at communi- 
cating. 

Reporting is everyone’s problem. It is 
of direct concern to the parent, the child, 
the teacher, the administrator, and the 
supervisor. For the child it means failure 
to understand the complexities of the re- 
porting 
understand the necessity for some kinds 


system; lack of maturity to 
of parent-school relationships; frustra- 
tion at being unable to present the kind 
cf report that his parents want; inability 


to understand the concern of the parent 
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or teacher, or both over the report; in- 
ability to connect his performance as a 
person with the data that are reported 
to the parent. For the parent it means 


failure to understand what the report 
actually means; disagreement with judg- 
ments reported; lack of understanding 
of complete process, which in turn may 
cause aggressive or evasive behavior; lack 
of time to follow up on conditions re- 
ported to be in need of attention. For 
the teacher it means too much time con- 
sumed in the development of reports and 
records; lack of confidence in judgments; 
inability to measure the sometimes mi- 
nute growth taking place in the interval 
between reports; difficulty in being com- 
pletely fair and impartial. For the ad- 
ministrator and supervisor it means too 
much pressure from parents; inability to 
understand rather constant pressure from 
the teachers to change the system of re- 
porting; wide variations in the interpreta- 
tion of teachers using the reporting sys- 
tem making it impossible at times to 
defend the system; involving effective 
human relations in the school program 
when the reporting system produces poor 
human relations; getting parents to sce 
the positive elements of the school pro- 
gram. 

The basic function of reports to par- 
ents is to improve the child’s life experi- 
ences for which the school is responsible. 
If the reporting system does not fulfill 
this function, revision of the system is 
in order. 

Adequate school records, such as cur- 
riculum records, are essential to good re- 
Child study forms, 
anecdotal records, standardized test data 
(though not to be shared directly), and 


porting practices. 
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health records all contribute to an ade- 
quate basis for reporting. 

Some schools hold only two major 
Other 
schools, often the underdeveloped ones, 


parent conferences each year. 


may submit reports as often as every four 
weeks. The key to frequency of report- 
ing lies in the answer to this question: 
need to 


How often do we 


report to 
establish the best possible educational en- 
vironment for the child? 

Standardization of the report has been 
accompanied by standardization of forms 
the pro- 
grams tend to differ by building and by 


within school system. Since 
district, report forms should reflect this 
There is little 


rigidly standardized forms for all schools 


difference. reason for 
within a highly developed system. 
Reports to parents might well be ex- 
panded to include matters on curriculum, 
class 
In the 


past we have told the parents too little 


building and teaching facilities, 


load, and general school plans. 


about these items. Since the ease or dif- 
ficulty of reaching maturity is condi- 
tioned by these factors they too should be 
reported to the parents. 

School systems that depend upon oral 
or written narrative reports to parents 
should have regular in-service activities 
to support the procedure. Although 
such reporting systems often indicate a 
well developed school, the reporting prac- 


tices may become so casual and routine 


that they do not build all possible sup- 


port for the school. 

Some schools use home visits as a means 
of reporting to parents. In some cases, 
these are mandatory. Such a practice 


may be measured these five 


against 
points: 
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1. Are the 
with the homes well established through 
other means? 


lines of communication 
If so, home visits may be- 
come quite incidental. 

2. Are the teachers properly trained 
to get the most from home visits? 

3. Are home visits reasonable in view 
of the load the teacher is carrying? 

4. Do 


visits from the teachers or are teachers 


parents expect professional 
frequently invited to the homes for social 
Visits? 

5. Are the home visits properly inte- 
grated with other techniques for gaining 
and giving information? 

A promising trend in reporting to par- 
Usu- 


ally presented near the end of the school 


ents is the annual written report. 


year, this report summarizes the major 
group activities and efforts of the year 
and points up the problem of articula- 
tion with the next grade. 


The Major Goal 

The major goal in grading, promoting, 
and reporting to parents is to enrich the 
life experience of the child. Our at- 
tempt to force the child to accept adult 
goals through the use of these three as- 
pects of the school program has led to 
conditions that are quite unacceptable to 
the parent, the child, and the educator. 
We 


goal by the current epidemic of criticism 


should not be diverted from our 
of the school. We should, however, re- 
define our task, and approach the problem 
in new terms as new terms are needed. 

The answers to our problems are not 
The 
swers lie in the areas of curriculum, ob- 
We 
can take our cue from the superior 


tricks, devices, or short-cuts. an- 


jectives, child study, and methods. 


teacher in the superior school system. 





TOWARD A RATIONAL VIEW OF PROMOTION 


BY 


ORLO L. DERBY* 


N hundreds of all 
country, come January and June, one 
may confidently predict that 


schools over the 


teachers 


will indulge in the well known guessing 


game of determining marks and promo- 
tions. We say “guessing game” advisedly. 
There seems to be little doubt that the 
achievement in any subject, in any grade, 
varies widely, and that promotion or fail- 
ure is hardly an easy question for any 
teacher to decide. A few figures may 
make this clear. 

The following were the results of the 
Stanford Achievement Test given to a 
third grade. The class was composed of 
thirty children and should have been at 
the 3.9 level or the ninth month of the 
third year since the examination was 
given in May. 


Highest Lowest 


Soon Difference 


Score 


Reading 
Vocabulary 
Reading 
Comprehension 
Total Reading 
Arithmetic 
Reasoning 
Arithmetic 
Fundamentals 5 3 
Total Arithmetic 0 
Language 5.8 1 


As can be seen from the results of this 


examination the children vary substan- 


* Dr. Derby at the 
State University Teachers College, Brockport, New 


York 


with 


is Professor of Education 
He is a graduate of Syracuse University, 
A.M His doc- 


torate (in elementary education) was obtained at 


an from that institution. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Since 
I | College, Columt U 


1946 he has been teaching courses in child devel- 
opment and elementary materials and methods at 
Brockport. 


tially. Achievement like this raises many 


questions: 
1. What kind of school is this? 


2. Was this result due to poor instruc- 
tion? 

3. Was 
gence? 

4. Why 
same grade? 

5. Who should be promoted? 


the class average in intelli- 


is there such a variation in the 


What Kind of School? 


The school was the practice school of 
It 


suburban area sixteen miles from a large 


a teachers’ college. is located in a 


industrial city. Its children come from a 
predominantly middle class section of the 
population. It is used as a school in 
which prospective teachers are engaged in 


It 


modern in its facilities and equipment. 


observation and student teaching. is 


Poor Instruction? 


Was the variability due to poor instruc- 
tion? One could argue that the teacher 
As a 


matter of fact, she, along with the other 


of this grade was a poor teacher. 


teachers selected for this school, have 
Masters’ degrees and were selected for 
their present position because of demon- 
strated outstanding ability in teaching. 
The prevalence of scores above grade level 


would militate against this conclusion. 
Average in Intelligence? 


Was the class average in intelligence? 
No intelligence test scores were available 
for eight of the thirty children. Of the 
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remaining twenty-two, ten were either 
100 I. Q. or below and twelve were above 
100. The intelligence test scores ranged 
from 89 to 128. 


Why the Variation? 


Why is there such a 


variation in 
Modern 
invesigators in child development have 


found what they feel are some important 


achievement in the same grade? 


sidelights on this problem. The usual 
uninformed explanation is that Johnny, 
who achieved only on the second grade 
level in reading, needs to put more effort 
in his work: “He is lazy”. But psycholo- 
gists have found that Johnny’s reading 
may be only a facet of his growth, related 
to such seemingly unlikely things as the 
appearance of his teeth, the growth of 
his wrist bones, the strength of his grip, 
and his weight and height. In fact it 
might be possible to predict Johnny’s 
achievement in reading by examining 
What, in 
that 
Johnny’s progress in school is but one 


x-rays of his bone structure! 


short, seems to be the 


case 1s 
evidence of his general growth pattern— 


of his all-round development. 


Who Should Be Promoted? 


The answer to this question is the 
$64.00 one and depends largely on the 
teacher’s concept of promotion and fail- 
ure. If we insisted that every child be 
up to grade level in every subject, 15 out 
of 30 in the third grade under considera- 
tion would be failed, since that many had 
one or more subjects in which they scored 
below the grade norm. If we promoted 
according to the most important subject 
and considered reading to be that subject 


six would be failed. If arithmetic was 
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the subject on which promotion were to 
be based, only two would be failed. If 
language happened to be the basis of pro- 
motion, fourteen would be failed. If it 
were the average of all achievement in 
all subjects five would be failed—al- 
though this average would conceal the 
fact that ten others would have been be- 
low the grade norm in one or more sub- 
jects. 

Any teacher knows, however, that any 
single school subject or any combination 
of school subjects hardly begins to tell the 
whole story of achievement. They are 
in all likelihood not even the most impor- 
tant standards on which to base promo- 
tion. 

A number of interesting speculations 
are immediately brought to the fore. As 
discussed above, if growth in school is 
merely one aspect of a total growth pat- 
tern, and if there is such a wide variation 
in achievement in any grade (as there 
most assuredly is) why call such groups, 
grades? 

And more pertinently, what has a pass- 
ing or failing mark to do with the total 
Will it help in 
his bones and tissues, in the cells of his 


development of a child? 


brain to speed up his peculiar and indi- 
vidual growth processes? Investigators 
have grave doubts about this. 
Furthermore, if modern education has 
found out anything. it is that many ob- 
jectives of education are as important or 
more so than intellectual achievement. 
The development of citizenship, the cul- 
tivation of self-responsibility, the growth 
of initiative occur in many ways not al- 
ways directly related to the diagramming 
of sentences or the ability to do square 


root. Social cooperation, the growth of 





health habits, and the achievement of 
mental and emotional maturity may even 
be hindered by an excessive zeal for learn- 
ing all the capitals of the forty-eight 
states or for reciting the principal prod- 
ucts of Afghanistan. 


What Can Be Done? 


The following statements seem basic: 


1. In general, children should be “‘pro- 
moted” unless there is some drastic rea- 
son why they should not. In other words, 
the vast majority should go along from 
year to year, on the so-called “automatic” 
basis. 

2. Where there are grave doubts about 
a child’s ability to profit from the work 
in the next highest grade, a thorough as- 
sessment of his total growth should be 
made. Pertinent questions should be an- 
swered, such as the following: Is he as 
socially mature as the group he will be 
Will he profit 
more from going on than from staying 
back? Is his emotional development such 
that he will not be injured by the higher 
standard demanded in the next grade? 
Is he mentally capable of doing the work? 


with in the new grade? 


Studies of retardation and promotion 


have shown that seldom does a child bene- 


fit, in his total development, from being 


failed or held back a year. Often a child 
who is not doing well in one grade will 
be challenged by the next. The one legit- 
imate reason why a child should not go 
on is probably that he is immature soci- 
ally, emotionally, and mentally. Some 
children may need a longer time to grow 
to a certain stage of development than 
others. 

It may well be that the next advance 
in educational practice will be the aboli- 
tion of grades, as such, and the substitu- 
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tion of age groups—the ten-year-olds, the 
twelve-year-olds, and so on. Certainly 
this would be much closer to the facts 
of child development as we now know 
them. An encouraging start in this di- 
rection has been made in many schools. 

What, then, can be done for a child 
who is not achieving well in school? 
Suppose you have a child, Johnny, who 


The 


following considerations seem important: 


is not getting along well in school. 


1. School achievement is one phase, 
and only one phase, of your child’s total 
growth. Many teachers and parents have 
found that success in life does not always 
go to those who do best in school. Many 
schools have adopted a policy of having 
conferences with parents periodically. 
See your child’s teacher and find out on 
what the teacher is basing his or her 


appraisal. 


2. Is your child a slow-growing child? 


All children are at some time or another 
slow in their development. A realistic 
appraisal would include reports on his 
intelligence, his health, and his social and 
emotional adjustment. If these factors 
seem to be in order don’t worry. If some 
of these things can be corrected, try to 
correct them. Oftentimes a pair of 
glasses or an improved diet can be of ma- 
terial assistance. 

3. If you find that nothing can be 
done to improve him, try improving the 
school system so that the teachers’ ap- 
praisal will take into > -ount the growth 
PTA’s 
can be of material benefit in this respect. 

4. Most of all, don’t get worried about 
Johnny. The chances are that he has all 


he needs for his development. Time and 


factors that have been mentioned. 


nature plus greater understanding on your 
part and the teachers will do the rest! 
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CASE STUDY—A METHOD OF GUIDANCE 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., PH.D. 


RESEARCH PROFESSOR OP PSYCHOLOGY 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, 


HE word “guidance” has assumed 

tremendous proportions in the past 
few years. First at the college level, 
then at the secondary-school level, and 
finally at the elementary school it has 
made its way into our educational sys- 
tem. 

While guidance may prove a valuable 
adjunct at all educational levels, it is 
equally true that there are not enough 
teachers and other school personnel 
trained in guidance to reach the millions 
of children in our country who, educators 
say, are in need of guidance. 

In the final analysis this means that 
much of the functioning of real guidance 
will fall to the lot of the regular class- 
room teacher, whether or not he be pre- 
pared in this aspect of educating youth. 

Hence, whatever the teacher can do 
to improve his own ability in guiding his 
pupils will be an asset to them. Even 
though the teacher cannot take a uni- 
versity course in guidance and has not 
the time to read the voluminous books 
issuing from the press in rapid succession, 
he can do a minimum of study on the 
matter and prepare himself to some ex- 
tent. Knowing that he has the backing 
of his principai: and school board will 
prove added incentive to the already 
often over-worked teacher. 

To assist the teacher in getting the 
most out of a brief study, the present 
aricle proposes to show him the value of 
the case study as a relatively easy method 


of helping him in guiding his students. 
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1. Technique of the Case Method 

In assuming a guiding function one 
is compelled to develop a guidance tech- 
nique or procedure that will enable him 
to offer counsel and guidance scientifi- 
This 


cannot wait until a pupil is ready to leave 


cally. means that the counselor 


the school before beginning to gather 


data historical 


about him. Important 
facts relative to health, physical develop- 
ment, family history, developmental 
school history, and economic and social 
status must be assembled in school rec- 
ords in anticipation of their future use. 
Furthermore, the counselor must be 
qualified to determine educational status, 
to diagnose difficulties and needs, to 
prognosticate future development, and to 


In brief, 
he must be trained in the case method if 


employ wise remedial measures. 


cases are to be dealt with satisfactorily, 
otherwise guidance is a waste of time. 
The technique of the case method is 
virtually the same in the field of educa- 
tion as in other fields. It always centers 
about two important problems: (1) the 
diagnosis and (2) the treatment of an 
individual. Although treatment is the 
end, it is always dependent on and sub- 


ordinate to Education 


the diagnosis. 
literature at the present time shows keen 
appreciation of the imporance of correct 
diagnosis, and it fully recognizes that 
proper 
tioned and determined by diagnosis. 


treatment is 


altogether condi- 


The contribution of the psychologist 


to the technique of the case method is of 





a restricted and specialized character. 
The psychologist has been concerned pri- 
marily with diagnosis rather than with 
treatment. He observes the individual in 
the performance of set tasks under con- 
trolled conditions and his diagnoses are 
based on the behavior- reactions thus se- 
cured. In recent years the perfection of 
tests for the objective measurement of 
mental processes and mental facility have 
added greatly to the exactitude of the 
psychologist’s work. At present, the 
procedure of the psychologist is highly 
scientific. His case findings are carefully 
recorded. He does not depend upon his 
memory, but writes down in record form 
His 


terminology is definite and his evaluations 


the exact results of objective tests. 


are impersonal. 
The 


great 


psychologist’s diagnoses possess 


value for those who undertake 


remedial work with individual cases, but 


they must not be regarded as final in any 
given case nor should they be considered 
as adequate in themselves, however scien- 


tifically made. Viewed in relation to the 
many problems which have to be met in 
the guidance and remedial treatment of 
individuals who deviate markedly from 
the normal, the diagnosis of a psycholo- 
gist, while it may be regarded as essen- 
tially basic, must be carefully supple- 
and 
health conditions, developmental history, 
and 
personality traits may throw much light 
on an_ individual’s 


mented. For example, physical 


environmental influences, certain 
characteristics, his 
needs, his interests, etc., and make possi- 
ble a more reliable prognosis of his future 
needs. 

The compilation of a case history of 
an individual requires both knowledge 


and skill of a definite kind. Special train- 
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ing for such work is desired, although not 
always possible. In many schools it is 
still the regular classroom teacher who 


There 


are thousands of teachers in hundreds of 


must do the job or it goes undone. 


small schools in remote sections of the 
country who do not have ready access 
to the specialists and the facilities of the 
larger school systems. 

The investigator must know what to 
seek, where to look for it, and how to 
formulate and interpret what is found. 


Information must be 


painstakingly 
gathered, properly checked, and system- 
atically formulated before diagnosis can 
be attempted or treatment prescribed. 
Though this may appear at first sight as 
a tremendous task, yet it is possible for 
the regular classroom teacher to do a 
fairly good job, if he has the will to do 
it and goes about it in a systematic way. 

He knows the children he has before 
him day after day. He knows those who 
are in the more urgent need of help. 
With these he can begin his systematic 
and careful investigation of possible and 
probable causes of the child’s difficulties. 


2. Application of the Case Method 


If maladjustment among pupils is to 
be averted or diminished, it must be de- 
tected in its incipient stages through 
definite knowledge of individual ability 
and performance. 


If individual pupils 


are to be stimulated to work at their 
highest level of efficiency or to overcome 
special disabilities, results cannot be ob- 
tained without definite case data. Fur- 
thermore, it is scarcely possible to manage 
the nonconformist types or to adjust the 
full 
Case data 
should be assembled when the individual 


social misfits to the school unless 


case knowledge is obtained. 
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is admitted to the school in order that his 
difficulties may be promptly and effec- 
tively met when they arise. 

The case data which should be assem- 
bled and filed when a pupil enters a school 
are those pertaining to his (1) personal 
and family history, (2) previous school 
history, (3) medical and health history, 
and (4) former and present school rec- 
ords, including test results. 

By exercise of careful supervision, the 
information desired may be secured with- 
The 


results obtained when viewed in the light 


out too much time and difficulty. 


of the personal case data constitute an 


educational datum plane from which 


child 


The information secured may 


future progress of the may be 
measured 
be placed in the hands of the regular 
teacher if he himself has 


grade not 


gathered all the data. It is then for him 
to establish goals and to chart the work 
to be accomplished by the individual for 


The data should 


be filed for use with the pupil’s cumula- 


the semester or the year. 


tive record in the office file for use if 


future maladjustment arises. 


3. Remedial Measures 


The traditional tendency of the school 
to regard the pupil as solely responsible 
for his own maladjustment or failure has 
been slowly giving ground to the new 
conception of responsibility for pupil 
welfare, namely, that the school, the 
home, and the community must guide 
the pupil in the development of such ca- 
pacities as he may have. The acceptance 
of such a guiding obligation by the school 


necessitates not only the development of 
a scientific procedure which will enable 
the school to analyze the individual, but 
also the remedial measures to correct his 
irregularities and to direct and guide him 
to the maximum development of his po- 
tentialities. 

With specific information on the indi- 
vidual concerned in hand, the adjustment 
conference between pupil and teacher, 
pupil and supervisor, pupil and parent, 
teacher and parent, teacher and super- 
visor, and parent and supervisor can be 
carried directly to the point and the re- 
sponsibility for improvements definitely 
fixed. 

It is manifestly unfair both to the 
pupil and his parents for the school to 
allow a maladjusted pupil to drift along 
through an entire semester or year and 
then brand him as a failure without hav- 
ing tried to diagnose his case and without 
having made a genuinely constructive 
effort to supply the remedial treatment 
needed. 

However, the task is not as formida- 
ble as it appears. Even in the small or 


remote school the enthusiastic teacher 


can, by using the simple devices herein 


mentioned, gain an insight into the prob- 


lems and difficulties besetting his pupils 


and, by an earnest effort with each indi- 
vidual child, can aid him greatly in de- 
veloping whatever abilities and capacities 
he may have. This is a real opportunity 
for the classroom teacher who makes the 
Within 
his power often lies the making or the 


most of his professional status. 


breaking of a future citizen. 





GUIDANCE IN THE 
THE ROLE OF 


SMALL COMMUNITY: 
THE TEACHER* 


BY 


IRA J. GORDON 


Assistant Professor of Education, Institute of Child Study, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


T might be said that the techniques 

discussed previously are all designed to 
supply information and background for 
interviewing. Most people who work 
with individuals stress the importance of 
the interview technique. There are two 
phases of interviewing with which the 
teacher is concerned. One is the use of 
interviews for gathering information; the 
other is the use of interviews as a learning 
situation for the child. We are, in this 
section, concerned primarily with the first 


There 


about the effectiveness of interviews for 


use. has been much discussion 


gathering information. 


Bingham and 
Moore found that “the accuracy of the 
information obtainable about past occur- 
rences is often disappointingly low; so 
low indeed that we are compelled to take 
the stand that the primary usefulness of 
the interview in this connection is as a 
means of finding clues and avenues of 
access to more reliable sources of infor- 
mation.”* It would seem from this state- 
ment that the use of the interview for 
gaining adequate information from the 
student about his own history is not the 


If 


most effective use of this technique. 


we view “understanding the individual” 
, 


as a dynamic emotional process in which 

*In the January issue Professor Gordon dis- 
cussed the techniques used by teachers to enhance 
their understanding of children—testing, cumu- 
lative records, observation, interviewing parents, 
and teacher staff conferences. In this concluding 
student conferences group 
process, sociometrics, role-playing, and group self- 
evaluation. 


section he considers 


the teacher attempts to “feel with” the 
student and tries to see life as much as 
possible the way the student sees it, then 
we can say that the interview is of more 
value as a technique. Interviews with 
students are essential parts of any guid- 
ance program. Such interviews, when 
viewed from the guidance approach, have 
as the content the needs, desires, feelings, 
hopes and aspirations, fears and anxieties 
of the student. The interview should not 
have as its content an intellectual discus- 
sion of subject matter, discipline in the 
traditional sense, or a discussion by the 
teacher of what she thinks is good or bad 
for the child. 

The ideal physical setting for an inter- 
view should be private, comfortable, and 
quiet. Very often, because of the physi- 
cal settings of schools, teachers must in- 
terview students in offices which are 
shared with other staff members, in fac- 
ulty lounges, in empty class rooms, and 
in just about every place in the building. 
While the physical environment is im- 
portant, the emotional environment 
which the teacher sets up is probably of 
greater importance. Her main function 
in interviewing a student, just as in in- 
terviewing his parents, is to establish a 
warm, permissive, accepting, relationship 
in which the student feels free to talk 
over and work through his feelings. 

The problem of taking notes during 
the course of an interview is a common 
one. If the relationship is good between 


the teacher and pupil, and if the pupil 
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believes that the notes will be used only 
for his benefit, there seems to be little 
difficulty in taking notes. The student 
must have good reason to believe that the 
teacher will view the notes as highly con- 
fidential and as not threatening to him 
before he will talk about what is close to 
him while the teacher takes notes. It is 
usually best for teachers who have not 
developed much skill in interviewing to 
take as complete notes during the course 
of the interview as they can, so that they 
can reconstruct the situation afterwards 
and see whether or not they were able to 
establish this relationship and whether or 
not any progress was made. Memory, as 
we all know, plays funny tricks; and the 
teacher who writes her notes an hour or 
so after the pupil has left usually pre- 
sents a very inadequate picture of what 
happened. This is true because she pre- 
sents only her perception of the situation 
and tends to ignore those portions of the 
interview which didn’t seem important 


or successful to her. 


Understanding Group Process 


Techniques for understanding group 


process are still very much in the crude 


descriptive phase. Sociometric techniques 


have been known for about a generation 
while most of the other devices are recent 
of Kurt 


Lewin’s work in group dynamics. 


developments growing out 
Some 
of thé techniques the teacher may use are: 
sociometrics; process observation; using 
observation check lists and participation 
charts; role playing; recording; and group 


self-evaluation. 
Sociometrics 


Helen Jennings has written rather clear 


statements on the use of sociometrics in 
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the classroom.® Gordon and Torrance 


in short unpublished manuscript at 
tempted to condense sociometrics for use 
in college teaching. Strang has used it 
for teaching reading.'* 

The essential concept of sociometrics 
is that children will learn better when 
working in small groups with people they 
have chosen to work with. It has been 
found that students work together more 
effectively when they know and like each 
other than when they have been arbitrar- 
ily assigned to work with a team on the 
basis of some factor such as alphabetical 
listing. It is fairly well accepted today 
that social participation in peer groups is 
one of the most potent motivational fac- 
Sociometrics takes ad- 
This tech- 


nique is well designed to enable the teacher 


tors in learning. 


vantage of this motivation. 


to know the existing patterns of social- 
personal relationships in his classroom. 
To make a sociogram, the teacher first 
has to choose a situation which has mean- 
ing to the class and which shows the class 
that this device will be used for its benefit. 
The division of the class into committees 
for project work, the election of leaders 
in extra-curriculum group 


problem-solving in mathematics or physi- 


activities, 


cal science, and group research are some 
of the many places in which sociometrics 
can be used with meaning. The class 
must be informed that the information 
will be held confidential and that an at- 
tempt will be made to see that each stu- 
dent gets to work with at least one other 
student of his choice. 

The teacher can utilize this informa- 
tion to help the unaccepted student gain 
acceptance by assigning him to a group 
with the people of his choice and by using 


the students to help this child. 





The instructions for administering so- 
The teacher 


merely asks the students to list three peo- 


ciometrics are very simple. 


ple (the number is arbitrary depending 
on the use to be made) in rank order with 
whom they would like to work, and any 
number of people with whom they would 
not like to work. The teacher can organ- 
ize this and 


information arrange her 


grouping from it. Other questions that 
can be asked, depending upon the situa- 
tion, are people they would like to have 
lead them, or people they would like to go 
to a party with, or just about anything 
that seems to fit the situation. 

It must be remembered that this in- 
and that the 
teacher must maintain a professional atti- 


formation is confidential 
tude towards the data she collects through 
this device for understanding the indi- 


vidual and the group. 


Process Observation 


The purpose of process observation in a 
class or group is to enable the students 
and teacher to gain some understanding 
of the ways in which the group operates 
and the roles which the individual mem- 
ber plays. It has been found that groups 
that understand how they work and 
evaluate their methods of work prove to 
be more effective and more democratic 
in operation. The role of the observer 
is to supply the group with impartial ob- 
jective information on how it tackled its 
problem. 

It might be said that the observer 
watches the participation of the members 
in several ways. He records the quantity 
and direction of participation and the 
quality and intensity of participation. 

The participation chart offers an effec- 


tive way for measuring the quantity and 
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direction of participation. This chart can 
consist of a series of small circles each one 
representing an individual member and 
showing his location in the group. It is 
usually desirable in group discussion to 
arrange the class so that all can see each 
other face to face. A large circle is prob- 
ably the most desirable seating arrange- 
ment. The chart then would be a large 
circle made by a series of small circles 
The 


merely draws a line connecting the person 


around the outer rim. observer 
speaking with the person spoken to. In 
this way the number of lines shows the 
quantity of the participation and the 
direction of the lines shows who are the 
major participants and who are “silent 
partners.” This record of quantity and 
direction can help a group locate its sil- 
ent partners so that they can be drawn 
into future discussions. It locates those 
who have dominated the discussions to the 
exclusion of others. It gives a graphic 
representation of the quantity of partici- 
pation of the group leader and shows 
whether or not all had to 


It serves to make 


discussions 
“clear through” him. 
the group conscious of its process. 


Quantity and direction however must 


be balanced with a record of quality and 


intensity. The participation chart may 
show one person talked a great deal but 
this does not mean that he said anything 
And it does not show what 
The 


reactions may have been one of rapt in- 


important. 


the group’s reactions to him were. 


terest or of complete rejection and frus- 
tration. The chart does not help us. The 
observer must pick up the nuances of 
emotional feelings in the group and take 
notes. He may use a check list consist- 
ing of a list of the various things people 
do in groups. People play the following 
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kinds of roles in groups: information 
giver or receiver, opinion giver or re- 
ceiver, summarizer, dominator, aggres- 
sor, play boy, evaluator, encourager, ori- 
enter, and the like. The observer may 
just keep a mental image of such a list 
and takes notes as the discussion goes on. 
In general, he should note those who aided 
the group in terms of accepting the feel- 
ings and the individuality of each mem- 
ber or in terms of the problem at hand; 
those who kept the group from making 
progress because of their own emotional 
needs or basic disagreements concerning 
the problem at hand and those who used 
the group to meet their own personal 
needs for gaining attention and support. 

Using process observation as a way of 
understanding the peer group in opera- 
tion has advantages in aiding the teacher 
The use 


The 


question of how much should be discussed 


in her relations with her class. 


of observation has cautions however. 


by the class itself is still an unresolved 


one. 


Role Playing 


All of us are constantly playing roles 
The teacher may be 
and 


mother when she gets up in the morning; 


in our daily life. 


playing such roles as housewife 
teacher during the working day; buyer, 
cook, and nurse in the late afternoon and 
member of a social group, PTA or wife 
role in the evening. Students, too, are 
playing roles throughout the day. Very 
often we have little concept of how other 
people view the roles we play or of how 
effective we are in playing these roles. 
In guidance work we attempt to utilize 
the technique for enabling the individual 
to understand himself in terms of reac- 


tions to roles which are dramatized. 


§2 


The essence of the technique of socio- 
drama is the provision for spontaneity of 
action along with the removal of any fear 
of acting and exposing one’s self. People 
are asked to play roles that on the surface 
are not their own. They can feel they are 
just acting rather than playing a real life 
role. For example: teachers have long 
used role playing in project method work 
when the class takes on the project of set- 
ting up a store. One student plays the 
storekeeper, another the customer and so 
forth. Young children learn adult roles 
partly through the process of role play- 
ing. 
favorite doll, toddles over to Johnnie and 


Little Susie, age 5, picks up her 


says, ““Let’s play house—you be the papa 
The difference 
between this kind of role playing and so- 


and I will be the mama.” 


ciodrama for guidance purposes is that in 


the latter the rest of the group observes 


the session. The players are required to 
talk out and react to the others and to 
themselves. The situation in which the 
players take part is usually somewhat or- 
ganized and defined. 

Role playing may be used in guidance 
as a technique for helping the teacher and 
the group understand the social caste and 
class distinction in the community; the 
impact of race discrimination on stu- 
dents; the independence-dependence con- 
It is 
also helpful in giving students training in 


flict of the adolescent and so forth. 


applyirg for jobs through demonstration 
of interview behavior. 

To use the role playing technique three 
steps seem to be necessary: A situation has 
to be present when this device can be 
used naturally; the teacher and the group 
have to clarify and develop the situation 
so that all have a common ground; and 
third, the group members have to be 





enough involved in the situation to be 
willing either to volunteer to take cer- 
tain roles or to play them if they are 
selected. Following the role playing, the 
teacher should ask the piayers for their 
own reactions first so that they will not 
be on the defensive when the group re- 
acts to the drama. 


A good description of the sociodrama 
as educative process is given in chapter 16 


by Helen Jennings in Fostering Mental 
Health in Our Schools. 
are Grambs and Kay.*” 


Other references 


Recording 


Another technique that can be used by 
teachers to understand group process is 
This is a rather 
expensive but highly valuable procedure. 
Much can be learned by the teacher about 


tape or wire recording. 


the effect of her personality and her con- 
duct on the group and about the reac- 
tion of the group members to each other 
through playing back of electrical record- 
ing of group meetings or extra-curricular 
club meetings. If such recording is finan- 
cially possible, the teacher should play it 
over a number of times listening to dif- 
ferent things each time. She might refer 
back to her observer techniques and watch 
for just what she did in the course of the 
period which either helped the class reach 
goals or prevented it from effective opera- 
tion. She might observe whether she 
helped or hindered individual students in 
their growth toward creativity and secur- 
ity, belonging and acceptance. She might 
then pick out particular members of the 
class and listen for their contributions, 
trying to hear the emotional undertones 
present in the content of their words. 
Very often the teacher is so involved 


during the course of the period that she 
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cannot stand aside and observe herself in 
What she 
period will be influenced by how she per- 


action. remembers from a 
ceives her roles in the class. Tape record- 
ing offers an objective measuring stick by 
which she can compare her feelings and 
reactions to the actual dynamics of the 
class or group. 

Tape recording, in addition to aiding 
the individual teacher understand her 
class and herself in relation to her class, 
provides an excellent tool for in-service 
training. Teachers can role-play situa- 
tions in a teacher study group and record 
these sessions. They can then spend time 
analyzing the recordings. Samples of 
such tape recordings of role playing in 
an in-service training program can be 
found in Gordon. The use of tape re- 
cording in in-service training requires a 
willingness on the part of teachers to ex- 
pose themselves to the objective electrical 
record. Overcoming resistance is perhaps 
the first step necessary before tape record- 
ing can be used effectively by teachers as 
a device for understanding group proce- 
dure and understanding their roles in 
groups. 


Group Self-Evaluation 


Provision for having groups evaluate 
their own conduct is an effective tech- 
nique for helping the teachers and the 
groups understand themselves. Very 
often people leave a group meeting with 
the impression that the time spent has 
been wasted and feeling rather negative 
about what has just transpired. Con- 
people 
greatly encouraged and buoyed up by 


versely leave meetings feeling 


what has happened. In either case, allow- 
ing the group to react to the meeting or 


the class before they leave, offers ways for 
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improving the conduct of meetings or 
classes and for draining off feelings of re- 
Such 


“post-meeting reaction checks” need not 


sistance, hostility, and aggression. 


to be elaborate devices. The teacher may 
just say to the class, “Write on a sheet of 
paper your feelings about today’s period 
It may be 


just a mimeographed slip of paper con- 


and don’t sign your name.’ 


taining a rating scale form varying from 
excellent to poor on which the individual 
member checks his estimate of the period. 
Self evaluation also may be accomplished 
by having each member act as observer 
of his own conduct asking himself, “What 
did I do in the class today?” Guide posts 
for such evaluation may be categorized 
such as: (1) I gave the class informa- 
tion; (2) I helped the class move towards 
action; (3) I pointed up areas of agree- 
ment; (4) I respected the ideas of others; 
(5) I got discouraged and withdrew from 
the discussion; (6) I kept taking the 
group off the topic, et cetera. 
Opportunities should be given for the 
group to evaluate itself periodically dur- 


ing the course of the term in addition to 


the reaction at the end of each meeting. 


Such periodical evaluations may contain 
items like: (1) What do you consider to 
be the most valuable of our work to date? 
(2) What did you consider to be the 
(3) Did you 
feel confident and free to participate? If 
(4) Have 


you made any use of the ideas, attitudes, 


least valuable and why? 
so, why? 


And if not, why? 


or information we have discussed so far? 


(5) What suggestions do you have for 
general improvement? 

The teacher’s ingenuity can be used to 
think up her own methods for enabling 
the group to evaluate itself. The main 
point is that making the group conscious 
of its own behavior will lead to efforts 
When the 
teacher understands how her group works 
and what effect she has on them, then 


to make itself more effective. 


she can seek ways of improving the inter- 
personal and social relationships among 
the members of her groups. 
Understanding the individual, how the 
individual works in groups, and how 
groups operate is but the first phase of 
the guidance picture. It might almost 
be said that learning how to gather in- 
formation about the individual and the 
group is the easier part of the guidance 
program. The more difficult parts are 
the utilization of this knowledge to 
achieve the other points in our modern 
definition of guidance—the organization 
of experiences so that the child can de- 
velop an adequate self concept, and pro- 
vision of satisfactory group experiences 


for all children. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF DISHONESTY 


BY 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


CHILD STUDY PACULTY, LESLEY COLLEGE, 


ITTLE children are naturally honest. 

It is usually the pressure from the 
adults around them that makes them dis- 
honest. Little not yet 
learned what many adults seem to think, 


children have 


i.e., that honesty sometimes brings pun- 
ishment and that dishonesty seems neces- 
This 


last statement is not to be taken in a 


sary to have friends in this world. 


cynical way, but rather as a practical 
idea of those who have developed it 
It this 
group of adults, who think in this way, 


through actual experience. is 
who are most liable to develop dishonesty 
in children “for the children’s own good.” 
Usually they are unaware of what they 
are actually doing. 

For instance, it is this group of adults 
that little children should 
learn to say “Thank you,” “You're wel- 


who insist 
come,” “Excuse me,” and “I’m sorry” as 
soon as the children can say these words. 
It does not occur to them that without 
the understanding behind these words and 


without the true feeling expressed by 


these words, the expressions are actually 
and 
Perhaps this type of dishon- 


esty <ppeals to some adults because 


mechanical, superficial, insincere, 
dishonest. 
“it 
is the nice thing to do,” “it is mannerly,” 
or “it is necessary to acquire friendg in 
this way.” How superficial must be the 
lives of such adults! 

It would be better to be concerned 
with the honest feelings of children and 
to work to make these feelings socially 


right. If a child receives something he 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


likes, he should be taught to say, “I like 


it.” This expression has meaning for him, 
whereas ““Thank you” is almost foreign. 
If he does not like it, he can be taught to 
say, “You were kind to bring it for me,” 
centering always on the giver’s thought- 
Of 


course, wise adults can discern children’s 


fulness instead of the gift itself. 


thankfulness without any spoken words. 
From the very beginning, basic attitudes 
Words 
should not be used to cover them up. 
Adults 
should work hard to develop the proper 
should 


grow from natural, sincere, and honest 


and feelings are most important. 
This is a form of dishonesty. 


attitudes in children and these 


feelings. Children should grow in their 
ability to understand others and to treat 
them with kindness. The proper words, 
sincere and honest, will follow. 

children 
should have is the realization that hon- 
If chil- 


dren learn to be dishonest in order to pro- 


Another experience that 


esty does not bring punishment. 


tect themselves, it is the faulc of the 
adults around them. Following that, if 
the adults would get at the cause of the 
trouble and work on the elimination of 
that cause, they would not have to worry 
about children assuming the role of hon- 
esty in order to protect themselves. 
These are the elements that stimulate 
Little chil- 
dren are naturally honest, but are often 


the beginnings of dishonesty. 


taught by adults to be dishonest either 
to protect themselves or to say the good 


and proper things to others. 





SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE AMONG “TEXAS” CHILDREN 


BY 


WILLIAM H. BROWN AND VIOLA C. MORRIS* 


HIS article describes the effort of a 

teacher to gain a better understand- 
ing of the dynamics which operate within 
social groups in the classroom, to deter- 
mine the social acceptance of individual 
pupils in an eighth grade class, to deter- 
mine the gross behavior type of each 
pupil, and to study the relationship be- 
tween certain 


social and 


of 


The study has its origin in a 


acceptance 


measures achievement and mental 
ability. 
North Carolina school setting known as 
the community of “Texas” where children 
from seven distinct neighborhoods meet 
to learn, to share, and to participate in 
an environment which may _ influence 
their total development. 

The school community is occupied by 
two major Negro population groups or 
segments. One is referred to as “free 
issue” while the other comprises most of 
the remainder of the Negro population. 
Although practically all the residents of 


“Texas” belong to the “free issue” group, 


there are some members of this group in 


the other neighborhoods. They are the 
original settlers of the community and 
comprise the majority of the land owners. 
Although some of the “free issue” people 
are relatively destitute, they are as a 
whole economically better off than many 
of the other members of the community. 
They have very fair or Indian- brown 


complexion. One will observe blue, grey, 


"Dr 


cational 


Brown is Director of the Bureau of Edu- 
North 
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Research, Carolina at 
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County, North Carolina. 
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or hazel eyes with straight or wavy blond 
or brown hair, or brown and black eyes 
with straight or wavy brown or black 


hair. 


ance that they are mistaken for white in 


Many are so Caucasian in appear- 


adjacent communities. 

The “‘free issue” residents are domineer- 
ing in their views and manifest a strong 
They 


strong family ties and the feeling of 


superiority complex. manifest 
superiority is a major phase of family 


To be accepted by the 


“free issue” group is to be born within 


relationships. 
this group. The persons must be well 
kept in his person, able to handle money, 
have access (in the 


case of a boy) and possess what is termed 


to an automobile 
a desirable personality. 

In sharp contrast is the other major 
group of the population. These persons 
possess distinctly Negroid physical char- 
Most of these 


tenant farmers or sharecroppers and often 


acteristics. persons are 


appear to be shiftless. In many cases 
they seem not to have even the barest 
necessities of life. Children from these 
families are therefore for the most part 
poorly groomed, have little money, mani- 
fest a pronounced inferiority complex 


types of be- 
School records indicate that these 


and exhibit maladjusted 
havior. 
families migrate frequently, both within 
the community and from this commu- 
nity to others and back again. 

Between these major segments of the 
community there is a smaller number of 
families. From the point of view of 
education and economic standing they 
are among the most advantaged families 





of the community. In physical, racial 
characteristics they are not as extreme as 
either of the major groups. Principally, 
however, this small intermediate group 
of families occupy a middle position in 
the status structure of the community. 
The problem of the study arises out of 
the social stratification in this commu- 
nity. 

Teaching is something more than 
merely dispensing 
pupils. 
ble for helping children learn to live, 
Although 


some children can become contributing 


subject matter to 


The modern teacher is responsi- 
work, and play cooperatively. 


members of a group with very little spe- 
cific help from the teacher, isolated and 
non-contributing members are likely to 
It is im- 
portant that the teacher know why these 
children are isolated—why they are not 


be found in every classroom. 


able to contribute to the group—in order 
that they may be helped to improve their 
social relationships in the classroom. 
The first step in the procedure of the 
study was the administration of a series 
of tests and observation instruments in- 
Ohio Social 
Stanford Achievement 


cluding the 
Scale,’ the test 
(intermediate battery), the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Test (Form A),’ 
and an observation technique devised by 


Acceptance 


Louis Raths for determining the gross 
behavior types represented in a class- 


room.” The test and observation data 


were then tabulated so that comparisons 


could be made in terms of the rank of 


1 Distributed by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio, 1946. 

2 Distributed by the World Book Co., 
York, 1937. 

‘Louis E. Raths, Application of Needs Theory 
to Education, Modern Education Service, Bronx- 
ville, New York, 1951. 


New 
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each pupil on each measure with respect 
to other members of the class. 


The Major Findings of the Study 


1. Members of the sample of 36 eighth 
grade pupils exhibited a wide range of 
social acceptance standings. 

2. On an average, the boys had higher 
social acceptance than the girls and were 
presumably better adjusted as members 
of this class group. 

3. Girls, however, made a better show- 
ing than boys in the top-ranked and 
lowest-ranked members of the group, 
there being three girls among the top 
four, and two boys and two girls each in 
the lowest-four with the two boys at the 
very bottom of the class. 

4. In general, the girls seemed to ex- 
press more judicious and coherent judg- 
ments of acceptance than did the boys. 

5. Nearly half of the pupils, 16, ex- 
hibited some type of discernable behavior 
deviation. 

6. Deviations in behavior were sig- 
nificantly related to social acceptance, al- 
though we cannot be sure whether the 
indicated forms of deviation are causes 
or effects of social acceptance. 

7. Social positively 
correlated with school achievement, al- 


acceptance was 
though here again we cannot determine 
causal relationship, if any. 

8. Examination of mental ability 
failed to exhibit any pronounced or sig- 
nificant relationship with social accept- 
ance, and suggests that use rather than 


possession of mental ability is a significant 


factor in social acceptance. 


Implications for Teaching 


When we look at specific pupils in 
reference to social acceptance, and mani- 
festations of behavior and ability, one 
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The three 


top ranked pupils according to every 


significant fact stands out. 


measure were members of the “free issue,” 
dominant class in the community. On 
the other hand, the two boys who ranked 
lowest in the group were members of 
the other major contrasting section of 
This 


social 


the community. observation re- 


minds us that acceptance in a 
school setting reflects factors and forces 
in the dynamic community setting of 
which the school is one institutional 
instrumentality. 

It is not surprising that the 36 eighth 
grade pupils in this investigation differed 
measurably in social acceptance. Many 
previous investigations in a Variety of 
school-community settings have revealed 
a somewhat similar pattern of social ac- 
ceptance differentials. It is significant, 
however, that differences of acceptance 
among children in the sample reflect sig- 
nificant distinctions among major popu- 


This 


fact confirms the observation often made 


lation groups of the community. 


that conditions in the community in- 
fluence the organization of school and 
classroom. The findings suggests further 
that the problems related to social ac- 


ceptance disclosed among the pupils of 


this class root back into the community 


where part of the remedial adjustments 
must be carried out. 

The data of the study show a strong 
relationship between social acceptance 
and certain measurable characteristics of 
the pupils. Notably, variations of social 
acceptance were shown to be associated 
with certain gross behavior types, aca- 
demic achievement, and mental ability. 
It is impossible, however, to discern from 


these data which is cause and which is 
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effect. Indeed, thoughtful consideration 
of the data suggests that all these demon- 
strable conditions may be the result of 
other factors and experiences not con- 
sidered in the course of this investigation. 
In this context of logic, the role of the 
community appears even greater. 

This investigation indicates also that 
the study of social acceptance is a fruit- 
ful way to isolate and characterize the 
individuals and areas of maladjustment 
That is, such 


investigations have important diagnostic 


in a classroom situation. 
value. From this type of investigation 
the alert teacher may discover many of 
the problems of adjustment that impede 
academic progress and success of her 
charges. 

When we turn to a consideration of 
remedial activities that may be recom- 
mended, a variety of fruitful approaches 
come to mind. In a basic sense, social 
acceptance is a feature of group experi- 
ence. Changes in individual standing and 
increases in the sense of belonging of 
individual children may be effected by 
group 
effective use 


directing and stimulating the 


But 
of the group in changing individual be- 


process as a whole. 


havior and social acceptance depends in 
considerable measure upon understanding 
of the needs and problems of each child, 
as well as upon basic knowledge of the 
group process. In such a situation an 
investigation like this one can be of im- 
portant diagnostic value. 
Copeland and her associates write: 
Building a group out of a class is a 
developmental process. It takes time. 
It depends upon the types of experi- 
ences that children have had in previ- 
ous classes, in other groups, and at 
home. Building of group feeling, 








unity, and concern for its individual 
members is a long-term job. 

The teacher’s role in the group is a 
changing one . depending upon 
the maturity of the children and upon 
the experience which they and the 
teacher have had with the democratic 
group process. A teacher must have 
some skill in assessing the state of de- 
velopment of the group before deciding 
upon his most effective role. Young 
children characteristically look toward 
the adult for approval and guidance. 
Socially immature groups cannot be 
expected to assume full responsibility 
for their own actions or to utilize their 
group pressure wisely in influencing 
individual behavior. It is one of the 
opportunities of creative teaching to 
help groups develop and to modify the 
leadership role exercised by the teacher 
as the group gains maturity. . . .* 


One approach to the problems re- 
flected by social acceptance differentials 
reported above seems to lie in efforts to 
weld the 36 children 


group. Such a cohesive and democratic 


into a cohesive 


group setting will constitute an excel- 
lent opportunity for a variety of promis- 
ing activities. 

Within this cohesive and democratic 
group setting the teacher may initiate 
many specific activities and techniques 
designed to get directly at some of the 
individual problems revealed by the in- 
vestigation. To improve the acceptabil- 
ity level of the outsider in the group the 
teacher can tactfully and quietly set out 
In this effort 


he can utilize the special skills and talents 


to get them on the inside. 


they possess, such as collections, hobbies, 
and out-of-school Other de- 


vices may include the assignment of class- 


interests. 


room responsibilities and the awardings 


* Virginia Copeland, and Others, The National 
Elementary Principal, Vol. 32: September, 1952, 
p. 214. 
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of praise and recognition for their suc- 
cessful discharge. With a cohesive and 
democratic group as the setting of class- 
room experiences, the 


teacher can do 


many other things. Seeing that the un- 
accepted children are included on com- 
Re- 
seating pupils in the room so that the 
outsider sits next to one of high standing 
has real value. 


mittees more often proves helpful. 


Other devices may in- 
clude service on the safety council, work 
in the school cafeteria, or membership in 
a projectionist club. 

When the class becomes a coherent and 
democratic group, the teacher has the 
opportunity to discover natural leaders, 
some of whom he may have overlooked. 
On the other hand, the teacher may have 
the opportunity of seeing pupils whom he 
recognizes as having real leadership abil- 
ity coolly by-passed by other pupils in 
favor of someone that he felt had little 
or no ability. Children have their own 
reasons for doing things, and the class 
group situation provides a good occasion 
for disclosing and understanding these 
reasons. 

Other these 


kinds of problems may be found in the 


fruitful approaches to 


general resources of the school. Among 
these are flexibility in the curriculum, a 


well-organized guidance program, ade- 


quate physical and mental health pro- 
grams, and the like. 


The teacher may 
have relatively little power to create and 
control these resources; but, the alert and 
resourceful teacher can utilize these serv- 
ices and resources in dealing effectively 
with pupils who rank low in social ac- 
ceptance. 

A flexible curriculum will permit the 
teacher to capture and stimulate natural 


interests and talents of pupils. 


This may 
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be just the spark necessary to bind the 
retiring pupil closer into the group and 
to help him to win greater recognition 
from his mates. For example, if the 
school and curriculum included an art 
room and teacher, or wood and metal 
shops, these might be utilized with those 
pupils who show special aptitudes in 
these areas. In this manner the special 
or unique aptitudes of unaccepted pupils 
might be converted into areas of strength 
for gaining greater peer recognition. 
On the other hand, a well organized 
guidance program could assist the alert 
teacher in several ways. The cumulative 


records would provide a continuous 


diagnostic resource for observing the 
progress of children as they move from 
class to class. In this manner the princi- 
pal would be in a position to make desira- 
ble group and class assignments in light 
of the needs and problems of the pupils 
and with reference to the strengths and 
abilities of teachers. In addition, the 
guidance leader is a resource of great 
importance in pointing up and directing 
the latent and extra-classroom interests 
and abilities of pupils. 

We noted from the data presented in 
the study that low social acceptance was 
related to personality, mental and physi- 
cal adjustments. An adequate physical 
and mental health program would com- 
prise an important resource for the 
teacher alert to and concerned about the 
adjustment of his pupils. In this man- 
ner, diagnosis, treatment, and group ad- 
justments can be made and the limita- 
tions of physical or mental conditions 
can be mitigated in some measure. 


We noted in the introductory section 


that the school under study served a 


unique and seriously divided community. 
The. basis of social acceptance differen- 
tials were observed to root in the struc- 
ture and organization of the community. 
Clearly, then, one approach to dealing 
with the problems revealed within this 
sample of 36 pupils lies in the changing 
role of the school in this community. As 
the program, services, and philosophy of 
the school fan out into the general com- 
munity, one focus of concern must in- 
creasingly be the attempt to weld the 
major segments into closer democratic 
union. This, however, is simply a par- 
ticular statement of the generally recog- 
nized role of the school in the average 
American community. In this instance 
the need and opportunity of the school 
appears greater than ordinary. 

In summary, then, we have proposed 
three major approaches to the problems 
of social acceptance and pupil adjustment 
disclosed in the foregoing pages. First, 
it is suggested that by transforming the 
class into a social group, the group process 
and a variety of specific devices can be 
employed to alter the acceptance rank of 
the unaccepted and rejected children. 
Second, it was indicated that a variety of 
school resources, including a flexible cur- 
riculum, a well organized guidance pro- 
gram, and adequate physical and mental 
health programs may be utilized to dis- 
cover, capture, and utilize special and 
unique abilities and aptitudes of un- 
accepted pupils in order to gain for them 
And 
finally, it is recognized that the school 


greater recognition by their peers. 


enjoys an unusual opportunity in leading 
the way toward greater solidarity of 
organization and progress in this com- 
munity. 
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Emotional Adjustment 


Emotional adjustment is the missing 
ingredient in citizenship education pro- 
grams, according to the final report of 
“The 


general acceptance of this conclusion by 


the Detroit citizenship study.’ 


educators,” says the report, “would result 
in their giving increased attention to 
mental-hygiene approaches, making a 
continuous study of child growth and 
development, encouraging more effective 
guidarice programs, and making greater 
use of psychological, psychiatric, and so- 
cial work services.” Among the conclu- 
sions and recommendations are: 

The more recent principles of child 
growth and development are not suffi- 
ciently well known by faculties to modify 
school practices in accordance with these 
principles. 

Teaching practices of classroom teach- 
ers, when judged in terms of their con- 
tribution to pupil adjustment, cover a 
wide range from very good to very bad. 

Each classroom teacher should have a 
fixed responsibility for the emotional and 
educational adjustment of a certain num- 
ber of pupils. 

1 Dimond, Stanley E. Schools and the Develop 
ment of Good Citizens: The Final Report of the 
Citizenship Study. 
Press, 1953. 


Detroit, Wayne University 


215 p 


The coordination of the activities of 
persons who are influencing the same chil- 
Efforts 


need to be made to unify the activities of 


dren needs increased attention. 


the classroom teachers, the counselor, the 
visiting teacher, the supervisor, the ju- 
venile officer, the psychological clinic 
worker, the area social worker, and the 
parents. 

There is need for more employment of 
anecdotal records, problem check lists, 
personality inventories, and analysis of 
friendship patterns. 

Highly qualified skilled specialists are 


needed to assist classroom teachers with 


the more complex adjustment problems 
of pupils. 


Extracurricular programs are valuable 
in bringing about the good adjustment of 
pupils. These programs need to be made 
available to more pupils. 

Courses in personal relations, in home 
and family living, and in the core cur- 
riculum aid in the adjustment of pupils. 
Pupil discussion of personal probiems in 
group situations under a teacher skilled 
in discus%ion leadership seems to have 


good therapy values. 


Student Personnel Work 


“Human relations—man’s relationship 


to man—constitutes the central problem 
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of our time. Education is the primary 
instrument for progressively improving 
the quality of human relations.” 

It is with these statements that Esther 
Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith in- 
troduce a new book on student personne] 
work in which some twenty-six special- 
ists cooperated.? Topics treated include: 
Changing concepts of student personnel 
work; who should go where to college; 
continuity on the educational process; 
the new student; how records contribute; 
helping the student gain self-understand- 
ing; life outside the classroom; campus 


government; learning to live healthily; 


the physical education program; where 


and how students live; students from 


other lands; financial realities and re- 
sources; marriage and family life; voca- 
tional planning; developing spiritual in- 
sights; legal implications for personal 
workers; evaluation of the personnel pro- 
gram. 

Contributors to the volume, in addi- 
tion to the editors, are: Lucille Allen, 
Pennsylvania College for Women; Frank 
Baldwin, Cornell University; Mark Bar- 
low, Cornell University; Dorothy V. N. 
Brooks, Paul G. 


Bulger, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


Cornell University; 
versity; Marion J. Crosby, Hunter Col- 
lege; Daniel J. Grier, Purdue University; 
Robert J. Havighurst, University of Chi- 
cago; Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Mills Col- 
lege; William L. Hughes, Temple Univer- 
sity; Norman Kiell, Brooklyn College; 
Mary F. 
George E. McCabe, San Francisco State 
College; Elizabeth McHose, Temple Uni- 
versity; Charles Eugene Morris, Spring- 


Langmuir, Vassar College; 


2 Student Personnel Work as Deeper Teaching. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. 361 p. 
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field College; Mary I. Omer, Stephens 
College; Raymond A. Patouillet, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Isabelle 
J. Peard, Cornell University; Eugene L. 
Shepard, Stephens College; Thomas B. 
Shrewsbury, City College of New York; 
Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Ordway Tead, Harper 
and Brothers; Dorothy E. Wells, San 


Francisco State College. 
Teen-Agers 


Dorothy Baruch’s short readable vol- 
ume, Living with Our Teen-Agers,’ is 
of unique value to both parents and 
teachers who want to understand, to 
help, and to enjoy the teen-agers in their 
homes or class rooms. With her pene- 
trating insight and rich psychological 
background Dr. Baruch throws adoles- 
cent complexities into a perspective that 
gives them fresh meaning. She shows 
how childhood phantasies often still dis- 
turbingly present in teen-age feelings and 
attitudes may be aired and dissolved. 

The discussion of “sex education” is 
especially helpful, since it deals with wor- 
ries, feelings, longings and impulses with 
helpful frankness and realistic sensitivity 
to the many problems they generate. 
the 
teen-agers are 
helped where they really live are reassur- 


Her optimistic conclusions about 


wholesome results when 
ing. Her detailed descriptions with illus- 
trations from real life of really thorough 
thrashing through all of these problems 
All these details 


will reassure the most anxious. 


are of particular value. 


There are particularly valuable chap- 


3 New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. (This re- 
view by Katharine Whiteside-Taylor, Supervisor 
of Parent Education, Public 
Maryland.) 


Schools, Baltimore, 





ters regarding the special problems of di- 
vorced parents and also of those who have 
adopted parents. As Dr. Baruch points 
out, new wonderings are apt to come into 
children’s minds as puberty gives new un- 
derstandings regarding what really hap- 
pened between divorced parents, and as to 
who their own parents really were if 
adopted. Very valuable suggestions are 
made about helpful ways of discussing 
both; also regarding the importance of 
divorced parents (and indeed of all who 
have reached middle-age) leading rich 
and meaningful lives of their own so they 
will not be tempted to train their teen- 
agers to meet their own needs. 

Finally, there are very valuable sug- 
gestions as to how materials of first con- 
cern about teen-agers’ adjustments as per- 
sons may be brought into high school 
curricula, including the use of nursery 
schools to study human interaction and 
as a basis of deeper self-understanding. 
It is pointed out that one of the best 
ways for parents (especially mothers) to 
avoid middle-age “doldrums” is to busy 


and 


teachers provide more of the functional 


themselves with helping schools 
learnings teen-agers so deeply need in 
their quest for maturing selfhood. There 
is much concern over the spread of de- 
It is this writer’s 
belief that there could be no surer way 


linquency these days. 


of reducing it than for parents and 
and apply the 
It is a worthy 


teachers to assimilate 
teachings in this book. 
and much needed sequel to Dr. Baruch’s 
epoch-making earlier volume New Ways 
in Discipline. 


War-Born Children 
“Father Relations of War-Born Chil- 
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dren,” by Lois Meek Stolz and Collabo- 
rators (Stanford University Press) is an 
unusually significant and thorough study 
of the adjustments of father and first- 
born child to the stress occasioned by 
return of the father from overseas at the 
close of World War II. 


direct outgrowth of the social concern 


The study is a 


for the effect of war on the mental health 
of children which was prevalent during 
the 1940-1950 decade. 


child in the war-separated family, ac- 


The first-born 


cording to the fathers’ and mothers’ re- 


ports in the study, “was faced with ad- 


justments to an unknown man _ who 
suddenly invaded his world, taking a 
He 


usurped the child’s ‘mommy’, assumed 


dominant position in the family. 


personal intimacies, made unexepected 


requirements for behavior, demanded 
obedience, and used methods not thereto- 


fore experienced by the child.” 


In The World’s Good: Education for 
World-Mindedness (New York, John 
Day Company) Carleton Washburne de- 
clares that it is “the sacred duty and 
inestimable privilege” of everyone con- 
cerned with the education of children and 
young people to help them get the vision 
of world-wide cooperation for world- 
Washburne 


the common unity of man, the value of 


wide well-being. discusses 
differences, the bases of prejudice, ideo- 
logical conflict, and war. He suggests 
“practical things that teachers can do to 
help children and youth to grow up fit 
for the world they have to live in.” 


% 


Children, “a new magazine for pro- 


fessional workers concerned with services 
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for children” has replaced the Children’s 
Bureau publication The Child. It will 
be published six times a year. The Janu- 
ary—February issue included articles by 
Dr. Gunnar Dybwad, of the Child Study 
Association of America, on “Leadership 
Education,” and Dr. 
Redl, of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, United States Public Health 
Service, on “Child Study in a New Set- 


in Parent Fritz 


ting.” The subscription price of the new 
journal is $1.25 a year, 25 cents for single 
copies (obtainable through the Super- 


intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


“Teachers are expected to be persons, 
not automatons,” says the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in a pamphlet 
just published—This We Believe About 
Education. 
ble,” 


sonalities and character should make ef- 


“It is inevitable, and desira- 
says the pamphlet, “that their per- 


fective impressions on youth; that their 
and 


influence. 


manners, persuasions, and moral 


should 


But teachers are not employed as preach- 


spiritual values have 


ers, politicians, statesmen, or prophets.” 


“Fatalism and fear” in the fight against 
diseases of the heart and blood vessels are 
giving way to a new determination to 
bring these diseases under control, says 


the 1953 annual report of the American 


Heart Association. “Very few individ- 
uals, either physicians or laymen, would 
have dared predict that we might one 
day think in terms of preventing or cur- 


The full 


accomplishment of that goal is still far 


ing the cardiovascular diseases. 


off, but the advances already made show 


what can be accomplished through per- 


sistent, painstaking, dedicated research. 
They are an exciting augury of what can 
be achieved once fatalism has been routed 
and the challenge taken up.” 


The 
Group Psychotherapy has organized the 


International Committee on 
First International Congress on Group 
Psychotherapy to be held in Toronto, 
the Fifth 
International Congress on Mental Health, 
August 12 to 20, 1954. 
will promote the exchange of informa- 


Canada, in connection with 
The conference 


tion and intensify personal contact be- 
tween workers in mental health and al- 
lied professions throughout the world. 
Papers and symposia will deal with group 
psychotherapy and group studies in the 
areas of family relations and the national 
Thera- 


peutic work with children and parents, 


and international communities. 


adolescents and the aged, addicts and de- 
linquents will be presented. 

For full details write to International 
Congress on Group Psychotherapy, Room 
916, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. 
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